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INTRODUCTION 



During this decade more has been written and said about vocational-te chni cal education than in the 
offerings^ cen * ur ^ r * *^ s < ^ a ^°8 uc leads directly into the problem of providing leadership for such educational 



Being sensitive to this, the new Department of Vocational-Technical Education at Rutgers Univer- 
sity took the initiative to inaugurate a symposium focusing on the problem ©f developing leadership through 
doctoral level programs. Through the use of some of its own resources, supplemented by a grant from the 
Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education under the aegis of Section 4(c) of the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 Contract Number OE-6-85-053, it was possible to bring together outstanding 
representatives from other disciplines to work with vocational educators to concentrate on the problem. 

. f orm at involved the preparation of working papers, counterpart reactions, and round table dis- 
cussions. Papers were forwarded to the participants for study prior to the symposium which took place from 

noon December 17 to noon December 19, 1965. There were forty-eight participants in atten dance at the 
symposium sessions. 

In general, each author of the working paper was asked to relate the contributions his discipline 
could make to the preparation of future vocational leaders. Specifically, each was aske d to react to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• What will be the challenge of preparing youth and adults for the world of work durin g the next 

decade? 

• How does your discipline relate to the problem of man, education, and work? 

• What contributions can your discipline make to the development of a new breed of vocational- 
technical educator in terms of discrete content, experiences, and techniques? 

• How can leadership, and especially those who may be directly responsible for administering voca- 
tional and technical programs (both at the secondary and post-secondary levels) be best prepared? 

• What role, if any, can an internship play? 

• Should graduates of such a program be research oriented? 

The results of the symposium, although having particular implications to tire unfolding of the doctor- 
ate program at Rutgers, provide interesting, exciting, provocative, stimulating, and refreshing for all 

who ate concerned with reviewing or planning new advanced programs for vocational-technical education. 

Gratitude is extended to those who prepared papers, presented reactions, and participated, as well 
as those members of the Rutgers faculty who contributed to the success of the symposium. 



John L. O’Brian 
January 22, 1966 
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FOREWORD 



Vocational-technical education, in a univeriity setting, can no longer be viewed as a narrow area of 
specialization designed to serve immediate utilitarian goals. It has recently been recognized as an essential 
resource in solving a number of our national social and economic problems. On the home front we are com- 
mitted to the elimin at i on o l poverty and equal opportunity for all our citizens. We are faced with problems 
of the unemployed youth, the hard core unemployed, those dislocated by technological advancement, and 
the under-employed. At the same time there erists in industry a need for skilled and technical level person- 
nel. The need for training and retraining is evident in all these endeavors, and vocational and technical edu- 
cation is being called upon to meet this challenge. Universities who intend to contribute to the total national 
effort must plan and staff in breadth, in depth, and for flexibility on a scale unparalled in the history of this 
field. 



■ Recognition of the vital role that vocational and technical education can play in our present 

I society resulted in the passage of the: Vocational Education Act of 1963, the Area Redevelopment Act, the 
w Manpower Development and 'Draining Act, and the Economic Opportunity Act. But legislation only pro- 
vides the legal and financial means. 

To translate these resources into ongoing programs, demands trained and skilled manpower, vision, 
and enlightened leadership. Teachers, administrators, teacher educators, and researchers constitute the educa- 
tional manpower needs necessary to meet die challenges of industry, the war on poverty, and the chang in g 
climate of work in an era of automation. The Department of Vocational-Technical Education of Rutgers Uni- 
versity is deeply concerned with the development of a doctoral program designed to meet the manpower 
and leadership needs of an industrial technological society in transition. This publication is an outgrowth of 
one aspect of the developmental work that is place. 

John J. O’Neill, Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
Rutgers - The State University 
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A New Breed of Leadership 



For Vocational-Technical Education 



by 

Carl J. Schaefer 1 



President John F. Kennedy, In his Manpower Report, (1963 
p. aril) said: “Manpower Is die basic resource. It is the indis- 
pensable means of converting other resources to mankind’s 
aid and benefit. How well we develop human skills is funda- 
ments! in deciding how much we will accomplish as a nation.” 
The development of human skills takes place in many forms 
•nd areas, in cl uding post-secondary technical education, train- 
ing on the job, apprenticeship programs, training and retrain- 
ing by governmental agencies, as well as vocational and college 
preparatory training in the secondary schools. Leadership to 
provide our nation an abundant basic manpower resource is 
central to the problem. 

In our affluent society and modern day technology, voca- 
tional and technical education, and more important, vocational 
and technical educators have been “dubbed” narrow in their 
horizons for not providing a broad enough education for 
youths and adults. If this is the case, obviously the education 
which these educators have received has resulted in them a 
uniformly narrow and distorted view of modem life. 

It has been suggested that the vocational educator with his 
limited vision concentrates only on the immediate occupational 
objectives and not on the dynamic vocational needs of our 
human resources. Admittedly, there is nee^for men who will 
seek and attempt to provide for life’s Specificities. Socrates 
had this in mind when he refuted the unexamined life. How- 
ever, the examination of a viable life for Coday’s society will 
reveal the necessity for breadth and concti for man’s total 
potential for good citizenship advancing simultaneously with 
technology, and keeping abreast with social and economic 
change. Future leaders of vocational and technical education 
must be sensitive to these needs as well as to be equipped, 
through intellectual balance, to meet the challenge of modem 
day occupational needs of men and women alike. 



The Problem 

Clearly stated the problem is to develop, by means of a 
doctoral degree program, a new breed of leadership (adminis- 
trators, and researchers) for vocational-technical education. 

Specifically, the problem centers itself in offering for the 
first time, a Doctor of Education degree (Ed.D) program with 
a major in vocational-technical education at Rutgers— The state 
University, Graduate School of Education. As such, the prob- 
lem demands an imaginative and innovative approach of an 
interdisciplinary flavor to find an appropriate solution in a 
field entrenched in highly traditional and badly fragmented 
doctoral level programs now in operation at various univer- 
sities. The present traditional pattern emphasizes the doctorate 
major in specific areas of vocational and technical education, 
ije., agriculture, trade and industrial,' distributive, etc., and not 
a unified approach to the total problem of man, education, and 
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work that must be used to combat modem sodetial change. 

To imply that vocational and technical education leaders 
are self-satisfied with their ability to cope with today’s tech- 
nological change is tantamount to misunderstanding. To say 
that all vocational and technical educators are aware of the 
need tot broadening their horizons also would be a gross 
misstatement 

Today, as never before in our history, all education needs 
fresh conceptualizations and imaginative hypotheses based on 
new or refined knowledge. Especially in education for the 
world of work there is a desperate need for new infusions of 
a sense of society and human values. 

It is obvious that vocational and technical education is 
faced with new challenges which even surpass those of the 
World War U years when public school vocational programs 
ran around the clock to train the nation’s man and woman 
power to produce the goods of war. Today the war is of a 
different nature, but as insidius as the past 

Almost a decade ago Michaels and Somers (1955) called 
attention, among other things, to the need for the upgrading 
of teacher education programs of vocational and practical 
arts education. 

President Johnson’s “war on poverty” is firmly entrenched 
in efforts to provide job training through innovations and ap- 
proaches heretofore unconceived by the traditional vocational 
educator. 

Venn, (1963, p. 1) puts it this way, “. . . technology has 
created a new relationship between man, hi? education, and 
his work, in which education is placed squarely between man 
and his work. Although this relationship has traditionally held 
for some men and some work (on the professional level for 
example), modem technology has advanced to the point where 
the relationship may now be said to exist for all men and for 
all work.” 

Such a backdrop serves to call attention to the need 
through an exhaustive examination of a “new breed” of lead- 
ership for vocational and technical education. 

Review of Literat es 

Early efforts of the Ford Foundation, Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, were focused on the problem of 
teacher education in terms of liberalizing scholarly and pro- 
fessional training (Woodring, I960). The liberalizing aspect 
at the doctorate level provides an urgent and timely challenge 
to vocational and technical leaders of both the present and 
future. In a sense we are talking about the “executive type” 
of vocational and technical educator, whether their role be 
that of teaching at the highest level (college or university) 
or administering local, state, and national programs. Conse- 
quently, the preparation of a new breed of vocational-technics! 
educator deserves attention of top priority. 

Need for a more liberally educated practitioner of voca- 
tional-technical education may parallel some conclusions drawn 
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by modem Industry. Industry has suggested that the techni- 
cally trained person or “specialist,” as frequently portrayed by 
the vocational and technical educator of today, needs to be 
broadened if he is to keep pace with the d ynami c demands 
brought about by our free society. Leading industrial estab- 
lishments have, consequently, endeavored to institute prog rams 
of liberal education after specialized tr aining rather than be- 
fore such training. The University of Wisconsin, Industrial 
Management Institute, is one of the older programs of this 
nature. The program is designed to serve all branches of 
management— top, middle, and supervisory. The program con- 
sists of five basic divisions: general management seminars, 
management conferences, management workshops, supervisory 
institutes, and business institutes (Siegel and Whipple, 1957). 

In a like manner, the Institute of Humanities Studies for 
Executives, which is perhaps the best known of the liberal 
education programs for executives, and quite often referred 
to as the Bell Telephone Experiment provides such liberalizing 
opportunities through the University of Pennsylvania. Wilfred 
D. Gillen, President of the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania, in an address stated, “We felt that we needed some 
kind of a program that would sharpen the individual’s crea- 
tive insight, widen his frame of reference to many fields of 
human behavior and provide him with some techniques with 
which he could test the logics and consistency of his own 
thinking.” (Siegel and Whipple, 1957). The Clark University 
Institute is quite similar to the Bell experiment. It consists of 
a three month, full-time educational program devoted exclu- 
sively to liberal and humanistic studies. Cost to industry, 
without apparent objection, is twelve hundred dollars for a 
three-month program plus full salary to participants. 

Miller (1963) in relation to expanding liberal education 
by introducing liberal goals into vocational courses states, 
“In the technical realm, engineering schools in particular have 
attempted to develop methods of teaching aimed at precisely 
such objectives (liberal education);* Carnegie Tn»%t<i and 
MIT have notably succeeded in infusing their curriculums 
with undeniably liberal skills.” 

Such efforts, although not specifically directed to the task, 
throw light on the problem of “the liberal education” of voca- 
tional and technical leadership personnel. It could be well 
hypothesized that a similar liberalizing of “executive type” 
vocational and technical educators should take place in the 
advanced degree being proposed at Rutgers. 

Another implication but not to be misconstrued as a dir ect 
opposite of the former point, is that advanced degree candi- 
dates at any level of teacher education need to study a number 
of things that a person seeking only competency in subject 
matter such u engineering need not study. These are, of 
course, matters related to pedagogy. A number of vocational 
and technical advanced degree programs at teacher education 
institutions are now busy offering instruction in pedagogy. 
However, their approach is largely of a formal type and not 
intrinsically connected with the problems that the advanced 
degree seeker will actually face once he is either teaching 
college courses or administering at the local, state or national 
level. Attempts have been made at the undergraduate as well 
as the graduate level in other areas of education to close the 
gap between the formal and informal approaches to the prob- 

2 Inswt in paranthMls adtftd by author. 



lem. Cadet teaching, apprenticeships, field experiences, and 
internships have been employed, but to a limited extent A 
review of the literature on this point seem to reveal the fol- 
lowing: 

The internship idea was brought to the United States by 
medical students who studied abroad. As early as 1896 the 
medical internship was inaugurated at the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital (Faron 1949). Not as well known, and appearing 
on the scene at a later date, was the internship program for 
hospital administration offered by the University of Chicago 
in 1934. Lepawsky (1949) cites Charles A. Beard, whe, in 
1916, when director of the New York Training School for 
Public Service, advocated the issuance of academic credit for 
internships served in approved administrative offices. As a 
result, the internship became part of the school’s curriculum. 
Until 1949 the National Institute of Public Affairs had as its 
chief purpose the placing of a carefully selected group of col- 
lege graduates as interns in the various agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government (Mosher and Kingsley, 1941 p. 277). Even 
today the Federal Government, through the intern option of 
the Federal Service Entrance Examination, selects applicants 
for its internship programs. 

As late as May, 1960, Eckelberry reported that the Uni- 
versity of Illinois began an intern program in the College of 
Engineering. The Ford Foundation gave a grant of $207,000 
to put the plan into operation. A total of 30 students parti- 
cipated (Eckelberry 1960). In a similar manner the Car- 
negie Corporation has supported a number of professorial 
internship programs. 

An examination of the literature indicates tkit there is 
not complete agreement as to the detailed native of what 
should constitute an intern program for the professional edu- 
cator. Reutter, (1952) in his discussion of the evaluation of 
the intern program for school administrators inferred that 
such experiences vary in their details and objectives. 

As used in the United States, internship is synonymous 
with education for the professions. The internship as a concept 
should not be made so broad as to embrace every problem- 
solving situation. This would define education- itself. The in- 
ternship, as described by Newell and Will (1951), should be 
limited to the period just prior to the time when the student 
qualifies to practice his profession and should carry with it 
extensive professional responsibilities. 

The Cooperative Programs in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region, experimented with the professor- 
internship during the early 1950’s as a means of stren gthening 
the educational programs of potential teachers of educational 
administration. O'Brian (1963) in a study evaluated the pro- 
fessorial internship in educational administration and came to 
the conclusion that “The professorial internships should be 
reactivated and given status in the curriculum commensurate 
with the importance of the position.” Other findings of the 
O’Brian study revealed: the sample which included 14 pro- 
fessional interns at nine Middle Atlantic institutions, indicated 
that the internship might well be considered a substitute for 
the writing of a dissertation. It was pointed out, however, that 
the internship in no way should be considered a substitute for 
acquiring adequate experience and competency in research 
techniques. A more recent study by the Committee for the 
Advancement of School Administrators (1964) supports the 
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notion that internships for various positions as school admin- 
istrator, principal, and supervisor are useful. Moreover, the 
intern experience has helped interns attain professional com- 
petency and administrative advancement 

In January, 1963, an Ad Hoc Committee on graduate study 
in education and psychology reported on a year-long investi- 
gation of the Pennsylvania State University doctorate of edu- 
cation program. Among other things this report amp hnuj/y^ 
the recruitment of graduate students and states, ‘‘Although 
there are many students seeking admission to graduate schools, 
there are many graduate schools to accommodate them, and 
a supply of good students is limited. In general, this wmim 
that good graduate students must be recruited. Nowadays it 
is necessary to buy good students as one administrative official 
put it” (Ad Hoc, 1963, p. 2-3). Moreover, relative to admis- 
sion the report states that it may be well to consider the 
National Teachers Examination (ETS) as an additional screen- 
ing device. Relating to program structure the report goes on 
to say that as professional degrees, the M. Ed. and D. Ed. 
might profitably be compared with other professions-e.g., law 
and medicine— where considerable prescription of course and 
training sequences and internships is the rule. It is unlikel y 
that educators alone can be sensitive to all the «n«fr disci- 
plinary aspects of education. As in an applied field, education 
cannot be fully responsible for depth in the subject Hitripliiy-e, 
as well as for training in application, and organization of 
learning materials. Graduate students must be encouraged to 
take work in cognate disciplines and if necessary more joint 
appointments between education and the cognate di«eipiiiu»« 
must be encouraged (Ad Hoc, 1963). 

The literature, although, not explicitedly directed to the 
problem at hand, conveys insights which mi ght well be capi- 
talized on and expanded during the p lanning phase of the 
doctorate program under consideration. 

It is anticipated the proposed pilot program for advanced 
degree candidates (Doctorate of Education) majoring in vo- 



cational-technical education at Rutgers would attempt to build 
on innovations of the internship concept. These experiences 
would be used for both broadening and focusing the horizons 
of the candidates. 

Vocational and technical education always has been faced 
with changing situations, but never has the change been so 
constant, powerful, and full of hazards. The flowing of tech- 
nology, societial unrest, and labor market upheavals has ac- 
celerated at a speed far greater than innovations to keep 
vocational and technical educators apace. It is long overdue 
that a “new breed" of leadership be developed. As Broudy 
(1963), put it, “The only genuine relevant answer to the 
critics of professional education is to give it the content and 
structure to make it truly professional." 
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Challenges to Vocational Education 
During the Decade Ahead 

by 

Donald E. Super 1 



From having been a well-established, secure, and even 
static isld, vocational education has become during the past 
few yeass, and particularly with the funding of the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963, a dynamic field. It is full of chal- 
lenges which: both stimulate and threaten those who are 
established in it, attract others who have previously had little 
interest in it, and requie that others give serious thought to 
these challenges and to ways of meeting them, however desir- 
ous they may be of not seeming to climb on a bandwagon 
or to join a gravy train. The invitation to prepare a paper on 
important issues in vocational education during the decade 
ahead is therefore itself a challenge. 

It should be clear, however, that I write as an outsider 
looking in, as a vocational psychologist and vocational guid- 
ance specialist who has bad many and frequent contacts with 
vocational and technical education without ever having had 
this as his primary concern. Among the most recent experi- 
ences which contribute to the thinking back of this paper fcre 
participation in one of the Advanced Research Seminars in 
Vocational Education organized under the auspices of the 
Office of Education, committee meetings in Washington on 
the guidelines for the use of research funds in vocational edu- 
cation under the Act of 1963, meetings at the state and county 
levels in several Eastern states on current developments in 
vocational education, and a recent meeting organized by a 
committee in my own institution on our role, as a graduate 
school of education, in vocational and technical education 
(parts of this paper are based on a paper prepared for that 
meeting). If these thoughts are helpful to others engaging in 
similar study this is naturally a source of personal satisfaction. 

Three Challenges 

Vocational education today faces three major challenges. 
One of these it understands and welcomes, although those who 
are responsible for this field of education are not unanim ous 
in their responses to it The second is, along with the first 
recognized by the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and by 
many of the more thoughtful leaders in vocational education, 
but tends to be overtly or covertly rejected by large numbers 
of vocational educators. The third is recognized largely by 
certain manpower specialists and by some observers of the 
social scene and is not today, even admitted as a concern of 
vocational education by most educators. These three challeng es 
are, respectively, 1) the demand for increasing numbers and 
percentages of skilled and technical workers, 2) the vocational 
education, i.e., the education for work, of those who become 
semi-skilled workers, and, 3) the avocational education for 
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those in whose lives work is likely to play a declining role 
temporally and psychologically. 

Skilled and Technical Occupations 

It has been frequently pointed out that the industrial revo- 
lution has, in its more mature forms, moved to eliminate the 
semi-skilled jobs which it first created in such great numbers, 
and to bring about a demand instead for increasing numbers 
of skilled workers. As industrial change proceeds in its auto- 
mated form, it creates demands for increased skill and in- 
creased technical knowledge in these skilled workers. A new 
category of worker has, in the opinion of some, emerged: the 
technician. He is m^re able, more highly trained than the 
skilled worker, but less so, and less responsible than the tech- 
nologically trained professional. 

This increased emphasis on skill has been interpreted by 
many vocational educators as justification for their programs, 
and the increased funds are viewed by them as funds for the 
expansion and improvement in various minor ways- of what 
they are already doing. More money is taken to mean more 
of the same for larger numbers of people. 

Opposed to this point of view, however, is one which 
stresses the level of education needed in order to master the 
knowledge and to acquire tne skills called for by the more 
highly skilled and technical occupations of the decade ahead. 
In his chapter in the 64th Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Barlow, 1965), Ginzberg urges 
that, because of this increase in required skill level, all stu- 
dents capable of completing an academic program in high 
school be encouraged to do so, postponing vocational and 
technical education until the post-high-school years. In the 
same volume Haskew and Tumlin take a somewhat similar 
position, proposing that the common school become what they 
call preparatory rather than finishing, leaving what they label 
employment training for the post-high-school years. These lat- 
ter writers do, it is true, advocate a curriculum which is not 
strictly academic in its nature, and not vocational in the tra- 
ditional sense, but one which is permeated with a work ori- 
entation which they propose as a redefinition of vocational 
education at that level. 

I would like to propose another characteristic of voca- 
tional education in the secondary school, another objective 
which it should seek to attain along with the development of 
readiness to work. This is that vocational education in the 
secondary school should be exploratory. A better way of put- 
ting it would be that secondary education should, in develop- 
ing a readiness to work, enable a pupil to find out about his 
abilities and interests and how they may enable him to fit 
into the world of work, and should give him an orientation 
to occupations and to careers which will provide a basis for 
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making occupational decisions when and as they need to be 
made. While doing this his education should, in Haskew and 
Tumlin’s sense, be preparatory. It should help him to acquire 
the basic skills (communicative, computational, and social) 
which will enable him to function in society, and to acquire 
the special vocational training which he will seek in a tech- 
nical institute, in the armed forces, or in industry. 

The notion that secondary education should be, hi least 
in part, exploratory is not novel. It was at the heart of the 
junior high school movement, but was lost sight of as junior 
high schools became strictly preparatory for high school or 
for vocational school. The problem was that the concept of 
exploration was never made operational in the classroom, in 
the shop, in activities, or in employment. Even cooperative 
employment programs have had either a training emphasis or, 
much more rarely as at Antioch College, a liberal educational 
objective. But the need for exploratory use of school and 
college courses and of part-time and summer employment have 
been stressed by studies of vocational maturity in the ninth 
grade (Super and Overstreet, 1960) and by numerous case 
studies (e.g., Marjorie Miller in Super, 1957, pp. 92-100). 

Vocational exploration denotes the process of experiencing 
work and vocationally related activities in ways which increase 
understanding of the nature of occupations and of one’s own 
work-related aptitudes, abilities, and interests. It has been 
found, for example (Hoffman, 1958), that blind persons who 
have performed manual chores at home do better in work- 
shop training, independently of manual dexterity; they are 
better oriented to the industrial task, even though the task 
itself is different, as a result of having made beds, emptied 
wastebaskets, put up screens, etc. That teachers of vocation- 
ally relevant subjects have too often failed to make their sub- 
jects exploratory is partly the result of the subject-matter 
specialist’s interest in mastery rather than in orientation, partly 
a result of ignorance as to how to create exploratory atti- 
tudes in boys and girls whose curiosity has not been aroused. 

The proper use of exploratory experiences would, I believe, 
provide a partial answer to the need pointed out by Ginzberg 
(Barlow, 1965; 34), to provide “appropriate curricular differ- 
ences” for the one-quarter to one-third of our high school 
pupils who cannot apparently benefit from an academic pro- 
gram. They need something more concrete, more realistic, 
than academic subjects verbally taught. Vocational activities 
can be made to savor of the adult, the ?eal, the outside, world. 
The exploratory use of courses and activities would provide 
that pervasive but ill-defined element sought by Haskew and 
Tumlin (Barlow, 1965; 83) which orients pupils to work with- 
out seeking to train them for work. 

A first task, then, in the field of vocational education is 
to devise ways in which vocational exploration can take place 
during the secondary school years. One can thus lay the 
foundations for future vocational decisions, as well as make 
concrete and real what would otherwise be, to some, an 
abstract and hence unreal experience. This is a task which 
calls for the cooperation of experts in vocational development, 
in counseling, in curriculum and instruction, and in voca- 
tional education, unshackled by either academic or trade tra- 
ditions. If it is well carried out the pupils who are capable of 
skilled and technical training will be able to move ahead to 
appropriate post-high-school education and training, and the 



minority who are not able to do this will have an orientation 
to work and to occupations which will be helpful in pursuing 
the varied career of a semiskilled worker. 

A second task, therefore, in education for the skilled 
trades and for technical occupations below the professional 
level is to expand and improve post-high-school education in 
these fields. Here it seems important to make the distinction 
between education and training, for there is considerable 
validity in Ginzberg’s (Barlow, 1965; 21) point that much 
training takes place on the job more realistically and more 
economically than in schools. Especially in an age of rapid 
technological change does this seem important, despite the 
difficulties which face the curriculum maker and the syllabus 
developer who attempt to distill, from the specific jobs, the 
elements which legitimately constitute formal education for a 
trade. Closely related to this problem is that of identifying 
and describing jobs in a rapidly changing field— the job title 
of electronics technician, for example, is one which includes 
a great range of skill levels and of duties. 

I have put this task in curricular and job analysis terms, 
but it needs also to be viewed in fiscal and in sociological 
terms. Under the former heading come the problems of financ- 
ing and establishing or converting a sufficient number of well- 
located post high school institutes. Under the latter heading 
are the problems of creating a readiness on the part of (he 
public to accept the postponement of what Haskew and Tumlin 
call “finishing” education until grades 13 and 14. California’s 
experience suggests that, as affluence increases, and as appro- 
priate industrial opportunities justify it, this can be done. But 
it may be worth noting also that some observers in California 
have pointed to a tendency for the post-high school institu- 
tions to become increasingly academic and for vocational edu- 
cation to retreat to the secondary school. Whether this is 
evidence of a weakness in the basic idea of post-secondary 
vocational education or in the attempt to implement the basic 
idea is not now clear, but I suspect it is the latter. 

The Semiskilled 

Barlow’s chapter in the NSSE Yearbook (Barlow, 1965; 
5 and 13) makes two statements which reflect a contradiction 
inherent in vocational education as it has developed in this 
country. He states, on the one hand, that “the contemporary 
program of vocational education encompasses the vocational 
needs of 85 percent of the persons who enter and work in the 
nation’s labor force,” if one excepts those preparing for the 
professions. He later states that “education in general has failed 
to help the disadvantaged youth, and vocational education has 
largely eliminated the group by imposing selective devices.” 
It would be more nearly correct to state that vocational edu- 
cation meets the needs of only those who aim at the skilled 
trades, and fails to meet the needs of nearly half of the boys 
and girls who enter high school and then the labor market as 
semiskilled workers. Although the legislation is so phrased as 
to make these pupils its charges, vocational education has, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, shunted them off to 
general education or into the limbo of the dropout. 

The traditional stance of vocational education is that an 
occupation is a life work, something for which one prepares 
either in a specialized educational program or in an even more 
focused apprenticeship, something one enters upon completion 



of training and pursues for the rest of one's working life. One 
chooses this occupation because of capacity for it and interest 
in it, because of opportunity to use these abilities and inter* 
ests to earn a living. The craft is a matter of pride; it provides 
status, identity, and security. 

There is a middle class bias in this conceptualization of 
occupations and of vocational education, for it is the middle 
class which knows, values, and experiences stability and com- 
mitment. The bias is fine for those who have the capacity, the 
interest, the sense of commitment, and the opportunity to 
pursue one specialized occup ' >n. But it is not appropriate 
for the large numbers of young people and adults who do not 
have these middle class characteristics and advantages. 

Career Patterns. The semiskilled worker of the past and of 
the present has been shown, in a number of different studies, 
to be much more likely to have an unstable or multiple-trail 
career than are men in higher level occupations, and much 
less likely to have a stable or conventional career (Miller and 
Form, 1951). The semiskilled change jobs and occupations 
much more often than do the skilled, foe clerical and sales, 
the executive, and the professional workers. The higher one 
goes on the socioeconomic scale the more stable or conven- 
tional the work history. This means that the individual is 
more likely to prepare for, enter, and advance in one field of 
work (the stable career typical of physicians), or to try one 
or more occupations and then settle down in a regular adult 
occupation (the conventional career, typical of executives). 
The lower the individual on the occupational ladder, the more 
likely he is to move around horizontally without ever climbing 
the ladder. The jobs that he gets and holds are often unrelated 
to the jobs he has held, and he tends not to hold them long. 
This was true in the 1920’s, the period covered by Davidson 
and Anderson (1937), in the 1930’s, the period covered by 
Miller and Form (1951), and it is true today as shown by 
the Department of Labor (1964) and by my own Career Pat- 
tern Study (unpublished data). Of course, some semiskilled 
workers stay on one job, as gas station attendant, textile mill 
worker, or auto assembly man for many years, but these ap- 
pear to constitute a minority. 

Vocational Education for Occupation or for Career? These 
facts, whether clearly or dimly perceived, are an apparent jus- 
tification for not actually including most semiskilled occupa- 
tions in the program of vocational education, even though 
these occupations are included among those for which training 
may be provided. When the de mand for tr aining for a particu- 
lar semiskilled field, such as practical nursing and nurse’s aids, 
is clear, the training is provided. But the focus is always on 
the ( jccupation rather than on the person who will fill it, even 
though it is a person who is being trained. Thus, we train 
thousands of power sewing machine operators who work at 
the job for a short time only, creating vacancies for which 
more transient employees are to be trained. No one seems to 
ask what happens to the ex-operator, to what other occupations, 
if any, she shifts, how she makes these changes, and how well 
prepared she is to make them. It seems not to have occurred 
to leaders in vocational education that for the frequently chang- 
ing semiskilled worker, education for a career-of -changing fobs 
may itself constitute the most appropriate kind of vocational 
education. 



The blindness of vocational educators to the needs of the 
semiskilled worker has, of course, been the result of the na- 
ture oi the legislation providing financial support. The training 
provided must be for an identifiable occupation, one for which 
workers are needed and for which a tr ainin g program can be 
devised. This is fine for the occupations which contain some 
challenge, provide some status, are reasonably free of sea- 
sonal and cyclical variations in employment, and pay moder- 
ately well. In such instances training is for stable employment. 
But when the occupation lacks one or more of these charac- 
teristics there is no such stability. If the training to be pro- 
vided has as its objective making the individual employable 
throughout a significant part of his career, the tr aining would 
not necessarily have to be occupational. It could include other 
kinds of content needed for employability, and content rele- 
vant to a number of semiskilled occupations in any one or 
combination of which the person might be employed during 
the succeeding years. 

Another way of putting this is to say that vocational edu- 
cation should not be exclusively education for occupations, it 
should also be education for careers. It could then prepare not 
only for stable careers, as it now does, but also for unstable 
and multiple-trial careers, for the sequence of unrelated posi- 
tions which many people occupy during the course of their 
working lives. 

The Elimination of Semiskilled Jobs. The semiskilled worker 
of today is not only a person whose career is neglected by 
vocational education, he is one whose career is threatened by 
occupational trends. It has frequently been pointed out by 
manpower specialists that the increasing automatization of 
industry and business dispenses first with the semiskilled 
workers. Some of these may find their way into skilled occu- 
pations, upgraded by salvage and retrieval activities such as 
those of the Manpower Development and Training Act and 
company programs designed to prepare workers about to be 
displaced for the more demanding positions made available 
by the newer methods and equipment. But many seem des- 
tined to find their way only into the ranks of the unemployed. 

The new semiskilled occupations to which people point 
as possible outlets for the displaced se miskill ed who are not 
upgraded into skilled and technical occupations are In the 
service fields. To some extent these will undoubtedly absorb 
the potential semiskilled workers of the future. These young 
people will learn to manicure lawns and gardens, to carve 
mantel pieces and do custom millwork for people who do not 
want to buy one of the three stock mantels or prefabricated 
paneling, and to repair radios and television sets which owners 
don’t want to scrap in the mass production style of today. 
They are already learning to repair cars in greater numbers 
than ever, as multiple car owning families increase and don’t 
see why they should have to turn in both cars every year or 
even every three years. But it does not seem likely that these 
and other service occupations, many of which also are being 
automated, will increase sufficiently in numbers to provide 
employment for all of the displaced. What will the others do, 
and how will they be educated to do it? 

Many observers of the contemporary scene predict a great 
increase in the amount and importance of leisure. The avail- 
able work may be spread among more people by having 
them work shorter hours. Or some may do the needed work 



while others learn to enjoy an enforced leisure at public ex- 
pense. In either case, learning how to use leisure, and how to 
enable leisure activities to give meaning to life as work has 
so far done for most people, seem destined to assume greater 
importance than ever. Just as the sons of knights and lesser 
nobles were once apprenticed to greater nobles to learn, as 
pages and squires the noble arts of leisure, so perhaps some* 
day vocational education will be redefined to include education 
for the arts of leisure. Yes, it may be said, but not under the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963. Agreed. But then we must 
ask, do we want to be bound in preparing leaders for the 
field of vocational education by the Act of 1963, or even by 
the possible Act of 1973, in the same way in which the leaders 
of the past generations have been bound and blinded by the 
Act of 1958 and by its predecessors since 1917? I think the 
answer is clear; if the vocational education of the next gen* 
eration may, to be effective, need to include avocational edu- 
cation. then we must prepare leaders who have some vision 
of the possibilities in this area and who can move in thin 
direction if the situation requires it. Today’s leaders, 3 would 
judge, are largely not equipped to do this. 

Having now identified two major problems of the voca- 
tional education of the semiskilled, let us now consider each 
of them in somewhat more detail, particularly in terms of 
possible means of formulating and making effective their 
solutions. 

Education for Change. Education for change implies the de- 
velopment of either or both of two different kinds of «inH» 
in the individual. One of these, which I believe to be the more 
common, denotes the training of the student in fields which 
are so basic that he can with their help learn whatever he 
needs to learn as he encounters new situations and meets new 
demands. This is what contemporary French educators mean 
when they write about “une education technique polyvalente.” 
It is a polyvalent technical education, which results in s uc h a 
firm grounding in mathematics and physics or chemistry (or 
all three) that the product of the training can solve unfamiliar 
problems, develop new methods, and adapt to changing con- 
ditions, all with greater ease than if he were a narrowly 
trained technician. This is what Princeton, MJ.T., Columbia, 
and certain other institutions have been attempting to achieve 
in their basic engineering programs, avoiding specialization in 
mechanical, electrical, chemical, or other fields of engineering. 
The objective is a generic engineer, who can learn to function 
in any of these specialties, or who can achieve his own syn- 
thesis and specialty if the field so requires. 

This kind of versatility, we must recognize, is not that 
which can be expected of the semiskilled worker. This kind of 
polyvalence (if I may perpetuate that hybrid Greek and i^t in 
word borrowed from biology by our French colleagues in edu- 
cation), involves a high level of ability to think in attractions 
and to translate them into a variety of concrete forms. It re- 
quires, in other words, very superior intelligence. The typical 
semiskilled worker does not have that much academic ability. 
This kind of polyvalence is clearly not for him. 

What is Versatility? There is a second kind of versatility 
which is a combination of intellectual and personality factors. 

It is intellectual, in that it involves enough knowledge and skill 



in the basic or tool subjects of English, mathematics, natural 
science and social sciences so that new, specific, lower-level 
knowledge and skills can be acquired and new situations can 
be understood and adapted to readily. It involves personality 
in that such versatility requires a flexibility, an openness to 
change and to dealing with change, which is at least as im° 
portant in the semiskilled worker as are knowledge and «MI. 

The knowledge and skill components are, some of them, 
already being sufficiently stressed by the advocates of excel- 
lence in education: I need not dwell, here, on the importance 
of co mm u n ication and computational skills or of physics and 
chemistry. My emphasis on the social sciences as basic knowl- 
edge and skill subjects for semiskilled workers may be made 
in a context different from that of the advocates of general 
education, but their arguments for appropriate work in the 
social sciences for all are particularly pertinent for semi- 
skilled workers. 

The pattern of unstable and multiple-trial careers which 
is so common in that group makes especially important an 
understanding of the economics, the sociology, and the psy- 
chology of industry and of work. For the semiskilled worker, 
dealing periodically with the need to change job, occupation, 
or enterprise, needs to know when to change, what to change 
to, and how to change. He needs to know, to find, and to use, 
whatever resources and data may be available to help him 
weigh such different variables as hourly wages, average hours 
worked per year, seasonality and seasonal alternatives, daily 
and weekly schedules, fringe benefits, management and super- 
vision, associates, physical conditions of work, variety, free- 
dom and pace of work, locality of employment, and inherent 
advantages or disadvantages of housing, schooling, recrea- 
tion, and transportation. For him these variables are likely 
to be much more significant than the nature of the work it- 
self, which may vary from time to time and fro i place to 
place. For him the social science of work will be n.vch more 
important than the technical knowledge or alcill of worn, even 
though neither he nor the developers of the curricula of vo- 
cational education have generally conceived of these topics 
as vocational education. They are education for work and 
for careers, and hence they are vocational education. 

Vocational Social Science. The social sciences as tradition- 
ally taught will not, of course, constitute the curriculum of 
instruction in the knowledge and skills of adaptation to dif- 
fering types, settings, and locations of work. There will need 
to be more emphasis on the structure and functioning of oc- 
cupations, of industries, and of organizations. Career patterns, 
the economics of obsolescence and automation, occup ational 
trends and ways of recognizing occupational change, the 
functioning of the labor market, budgeting for seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment, the use of social security, public 
assistance, and retraining programs in making the transition 
from one job to another,' the way of life ■fiyi n ffd with 
different industries, occupations, and regions are all part of 
vocational social science. For the miner’s son leaving the hills 
of West Virginia for the slums of Chicago or Cleveland, 
knowledge of urban housing, transportation, and shopping 
are essential vocational skills. What good does it do him to 
find a job if he does not know how to use public transporta- 
tion to get to and from it, and how long will he keep the 
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job If he cannot manage his living quarters in the radically 
different conditions of the city? Just as in vocational rehabili- 
tation the blind are taught travel techniques, so in vocational 
education the rural inhabitant needs, at a higher conceptual 
level, to be taught urban living. If he does not move to the 
city on graduation from high school the chances are that it 
will be because he moved there earlier, when he dropped 
out of school. 



If the social sciences cease to be purely academic sub- 
jects and become at least in part vocational, how will they 
be taught in the vocational curriculum of the future? They 
will, we may be sure, cease to be taught largely by means 
of written and spoken words, by books and written assign- 
ments. Even the widely used less abstract methods of movie 
and television will not suffice, although they will help. There 
will be more and more varied use of field visits, more involve- 
ment as in organized and perhaps “made” part-time and vaca- 
tion work for exploratory purposes. 

The capacity to change will be developed by experiencing 
change under supervision. Instead of working on one coop- 
erative or vacation job assignment the student will work on 
a sequence of such jobs, each different from its predecessor, 
each in a setting different from that which preceded it. The 
boy will be a jumper, a soda jerk, a wrapper, a gas station 
attendant, in succession. With the help of his coordinator 
and his classmates he will consider not only the knowledge 
and skills needed in each of his jobs, not only the human 
relations and economics of each situation, but also the prob- 
lems of changing and adapting from job to job and from 
industry to industry. When asked to change because his work 
is not satisfactory, the reasons, his awareness or lack of 
awareness of them as they developed, the steps he took or 
might have taken to avoid discharge or to pave the way for 
moving to a more suitable position, will be reviewed. 




These are all done now, to some extent, in cooperative 
education, but they are done incidentally to training in a 
particular occupation. Here they will be done for their own 
sakes, for training in versatility, for education which will 
give people stability in change. Vocational education in the 
secondary school will be exploratory rather than preparatory, 
except for work in the basic skills. The exploratory experi- 
ences will prepare the semiskilled worker for a life of change. 
It will also, as pointed out earlier, lay the foundation for a 
wise choice of specialized field in the case of future skilled 
and technical workers who will go on to occupational train- 
ing in special institutes, in the armed forces, and in industry. 

There will be, let us recognize it at once, some very real 
problems in the development of curricula for the semiskilled. 
In some instances the content and methods of instruction will 
be too academic, too abstract, and too unreal to challenge 
the interest and to maintain the efforts of the future semi- 
skilled worker. The content will have to be developed in 
some areas; for example, vocational economics. Occupational 
sociology has^to date been a subject only for college and 
graduate student to be used by students o «. human behavior 
or by industriai\managers. Opportunities for work experi- 
ence for high school students have never been easy to find, 
unless employers have felt a real manpower shortage. But 
this is something which rarely happens at the semiskilled 
level, the case of domestic service to the contrary notwith- 




standing. But these are problems which can, with imagination 
and motivation, at least in part, be solved. 



The New Leisure Class 

Historically, the leisure class has consisted of the few 
who, because of inherited or acquired position, were spared 
the drudgery of work, or who, if they worked, did so at their 
own desire and in self-selected ways. The fact of exemption 
from drudgery in itself gave people a valued role, and playing 
the role in a way which demonstrated one’s leisured status 
was for many a satisfactory way of achieving distinction. 
Leading a band of soldiers was partly occupation, partly avo- 
cation; hunting foxes, stags, and boars was purely avocation 
(there are better ways of ridding farms of pests than riding 
pell-mell across cultivated fields); gambling, dancing, and 
flirting were courtly activities; and those with more intellec- 
tual inclinations could, like Montesquieu, find outlets for them 
in philosophy and in politics, or like Lavoisier, in chemistry 
and in politics. 

But we are experiencing, in the second half of the twen- 
tieth century, a social revolution in which only a minority 
of the able and educated seem likely to have the privilege of 
working. Only the highest level work will need to be done 
by humans— all production and distribution, and many serv- 
ices will be performed by automated equipment. The afflu- 
ent and automated society will support the ex-workers in a 
life of leisure which will be acceptable because it is general 
and unavoidable. But what roles will be open to the new 
leisure class? What will replace the work role which still 
plays so important a part in organizing and in giving mean- 
ing to the lives of most men and many women? How will 
men achieve the status, the sense of purpose, the feeling of 
competence and mastery, the satisfaction of being needed, 
which occupations now provide them? Not, surely, by having 
more time for bowling or for golf, for television or for com- 
ics, superior though these may be in social desirability to fox 
hunting a l’Anglaise or gambling Monegasque. 

Avocational Education. In due course, therefore, vocational 
education may phase into avocational education. Even if work 
is shared or made, even if everyone works a fifteen or twenty- 
hour week, education for leisure will have to go hand-in-hand 
with education for work, and it seems likely even to replace 
it. But social inventiveness will be called for to develop new 
roles in which men and women may achieve mastery and 
distinction, people will need to be educated to appreciate 
these roles, and education will need to equip people to play 
them with skill and satisfaction. 

We cannot, and fortunately we need not, determine here 
and now what the content and methods of avocational edu- 
cation must be. We may have some good ideas, and they 
should work their way into the curriculum as part of general 
education. But the point to be made here is that we must 
develop a philosophy of vocational education which is not 
inimical to avocational education, and we must educate lead- 
ers for vocational education who will have the social vision 
and understanding to respond to the need when it becomes 
clear and real. We need vocational educators who are truly 
educators. 
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Conclusion 

I have, in this paper, discussed three challenges to voca- 
tional education, three problems which appear to me to be 
of major significance during the decade which lies ahead 
Each of these problems has several important aspects; each 
confronts us with certain tasks with which we must deal. 

Two of the challenges are immediate. The first of these 
is the need to develop a secondary educational curriculum 
which combines solid grounding in the basic skill and con- 
tent subjects with, for the non-academic students, vocational 
content which makes these subjects real. This vocational con- 
tent should be handled in such a way that it helps to explore 
the world of work, leading to decisions as to post-high school 
vocational and technical education. This last must itself be 
made more widely available and kept in tune with a rapidly 
changing economy by being preparatory and by leaving fin- 
ishing training to industry itself. 

The second immediate challenge is the development of a 
secondary education which meets the needs of future semi- 
skilled workers; an education which also stresses basic knowl- 
edge and skills in ways appropriate to their ability level and 
interests, and which equips them for careers of change and 
ambiguity which are typical of the semiskilled and which 
will be even more common in our rapidly evolving economy. 



The third and last challenge is not, perhaps, immediate, 
but it arises from a problem which is immanent if not im- 
minent This is the declining importance of work which re- 
sults from the semiautomatic and automatic nature of much 
industrial production and recording keeping, particularly dur- 
ing the years ahead, the latter. For many underemployed 
and unemployed there is likely to be a future of enforced 
leisure supported by an affluent but automated economy. The 
average worker of today may be the leisure class of tomor- 
row. If so, vocational education wifi evolve into avocational 
education. We need to find out what this is, and how to 
provide it for people whose ability levels do not permit 
absorption in the ranks of the highly skilled or professional 
workers. 
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In his paper “Challenges to Vocational Education in the 
Decade Ahead," Dr. Donald E. Super calls the attention of 
vocational educators to three major areas of need in which 
their contribution can have significant effect. He identifies 
these as being: (1) the demand for skilled and technical 
personnel; (2) the education for work of those destined for 
semiskilled jobs, and (3) avocational education for those 
for whom work will have decreasing si g ni fi c an ce. Since Dr. 
Super’s thoughts are presented within the context of educa- 
tion for trade and technical occupations this paper will limi t 
itself to those fields. 

With respect to the first challenge, the blooming public 
interest in the growing vocational education needs of our 
people has stimulated educational theorists to give considerable 
attention to developing programs for meeting these needs. 
Such programs have ranged, as Dr. Super indicates, from 
^ 10Se would provide “more of the same for more 

people” to those which recommend the wholesale removal 
of the vocational education function per se from the second- 
ary school and elevating it to the position of the 13th and 
14th year post-secondary education. Such a move has been 
and is currently taking place in the area of technical educa- 
tion with apparent reason. The disproportionate need for 
knowledge versus manipulative skill in the work of techni- 
cians as compared with that of a skilled craftsman argues 
strongly for a broad grounding in basic knowledges through 
the secondary level, with an intensified emphasis on broad ap- 
plied knowledges and skill training at the post-secondary level. 
This would allow for the flexibility required by the technician 
in adapting to what his first employer regards as the nature of 
the job of a “technician” es compared to what other com- 
panies regard it to be. 

Super, however, would apparently include skilled crafts- 
men as part of the same “ball of wax” and would boost 
preparatory programs from secondary to post-secondary edu- 
cation for them as well. While many advantages would accrue 
from this sii«r,gement. they tend to be more administrative 
than pedagogical in nature. For example, while scheduling of 
classes would be much more convenient in a post- seconda ry 
school than in the crowded high school program, what evi- 
dence exists that a carpenter is a better craftsman with 14 
as compared with 12 years of education? Whose findings 
suggest that manipulative skills can be learned more effi- 
ciently at 19 years of age than at 16? Again, since many 
youths are “ready” for vocational education at the crafts- 
man level while in high school, is it not possible that post- 
poning it for two or three years might aggravate rather than 
help the dropout problem? 

Current moves to expand opportunities for training tech- 
nicians in post-secondary technical institutes and junior col- 
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leges should be strongly supported. The establishment of skill 
training centers, removed from the secondary school and not 
requiring graduation from it as a prerequisite to enrollment, 
should be heartily endorsed to meet the skill training needs 
of out-of-school youth and adults. However, the point should 
be earnestly argued that some provision be made in the sec- 
ondary curriculum for those who are thtre, need, and are 
ready for vocational skill training. 

Vocational educators have long neglected to provide train- 
ing opportunities for those who, by aptitude or interest, will 
work at the semiskilled level. While the reasons vary, the 
fact remains. Super takes the position that the type of training 
required by this group is substantially different from that 
required in training skilled craftsmen because of bask differ- 
ences in the nature of the occupations themselves as well as 
their sociological characteristics. He suggests, for those who 
will become operatives, that the secondary school curriculum 
be enriched by providing for broad occupational exploration 
as opposed to occupational skill development coupled with 
basic communicative and computational skills. This would be 
supplemented by a new social science designed to better pre- 
pare them for the sociological aspects of work by develo ping 
flexibility and encouraging acceptance of the inevitability of 
change in their lives. 

Since youth know little of the world of work and what it 
involves, this type of approach to meeting she need is highly 
desirable, if not necessary, and is possible under current vo- 
cational education legislation. Such a program has been in 
operation under the vocational guidance provisions of the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 in North Carolina more 
recently here in New Jersey. It is felt, however, that a student 
leaving school on graduation or prior to it to enter the world 
of work as a semiskilled worker should have some thin g more 
than an “appreciation” of what work is. While the position 
that he should be narrowly trained in a single semiskilled 
occupation is questionable, it would appear that he might re- 
ceive some “preparatory” training in a semiskilled occupa- 
tional area such as “transportation occupations.” This could 
be accomplished without too much violence to Super’s concept 
by offering his program from grades 8 to 10 and moving to 
“cluster” training in grades 11 and 12. This would provide 
the student with minimal skills and should substantially im- 
prove his chances for employment in a labor force that places 
such a heavy value on skills. 

With regard to the third challenge, the “in the mind” prob- 
lem of training for leisure. Super need have little fear of 
vocational educators adapting to it when it is truly imminen t. 
Since leisure, like work, is actively-centered and involves mas- 
tery of applied knowledges and skills, it constitutes an ap- 
propriate curriculum area for vocational educators. When the 
time comes we will be there to meet this challenge and will be 
looking forward to the next-hopefully with the help of inno- 
vative programs to better prepare our leaders to perceive it. 
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The Role of Economics in the Training of TmiW 
in the Field of Vocational and Technical Education 

by 

Jacob J. Kaufman 1 



Economics has bora defined in a variety of ways. It has 
been defined as "what economists do." It has also been rf-fi nni 
as a social science concerned with the manner by which a 
society allocates its limited resources for the purposes of maxi* 
mfchtl h» osflwt, that it, die utilisation of its reso urc e s in the 
most e ff i c ien t manner. A third < s*^Htk*n is that ccooomics it 
not a body of settled conclusions but rather a way of thinking 
a method of analysis. On the assumption that the letter defini* 
don is most appropriate, economics can mei^ » contribution 
to the training of leaders in the field of vocational and techni- 
cal e du ca t ion. In this paper particular emphasis will be given to 
the broad area usually referred to as the eoaooafa of hmmn 
resources, although the analytical tec hn i q u es and methodology 
employed by the economics is applicable to all reso ur c es . 

We shall be concerned with three fundamental questions. 
First, what will be die challenge of preparing youth and minif y 
for the world of work during the next decade? With respect 
to this question there will be pres en ted an analysis of the 
c h a n ges in the structure of the economy with particular ref- 
erence to the labor market and some projections of the labor 
force to the year 1975. The second question is: How does the 
economics of human resources relate to the problem of m an, 
e du ca t io n, and work, and what contribution can it mAy to 
the development of leaden in vocational and technical edu- 
cation in terms of content, experiences, and techniques? With 
respect to this question there will be presented a discussion 
of how economics can be applied to the Held of education in 
general, and in vocational and technical education in particu- 
lar. The third question is: How can the leadership of vocational 
and tec hn ical education best be prepared by such processes 
as internship, research, etc.? 



The Challenge of the Next Decade 
Significant changes have taken place in the broad area of 
governmental economic policy, the composition of the labor 
force, the character of unemployment, and in the technological 
structure of the economy. Each of these chang e s has had, and 
will continue to have, profound impact on the world of work 
and in turn should affect the education and training of leaden 
in vocational and technical education. 



Governmental Economic Policies 

With the passage of the Employment Act of 1945 there 
was general public understanding and acceptance (at times, 
reluctant) of the idea that governmental fiscal policy was es- 
sential when the economy encountered either a recession or 
an inflationary situation. Such a policy involved either tax 
reductions or increased expenditures during periods of reces- 
sion, and tax increases and decreases in governmental expend!- 
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tures during period of inflation. But this economic policy was 
nothing more than a reaction to a series of economic events. 
It was learned after bitter experience, particularly since the end 
of W orld War n, that with this type of fiscal policy the econ- 
omy con tinu ed to encounter a number of serious recessions. 

During tire past few years there has deve l oped a new type 
of governmental ecooomic policy, particularly in reference to 
taxation and governmental expenditures. It was recognized 
that during periods of expansion, as the economy grew, the 
iceome generated by this growth would yield increased tax 
revenues. These increased tax revenue s could be a "drag" on 
the economy, since they did not allow the expansion to reach 
a maximum. Thus, there has evolved a policy, which began 
in 1963, that recog ni zed that as the economy grew in terms 
of employment and national income it would be desirable 
either to reduce taxes or to increase governmental expendi- 
tures. This new approach to fiscal policy will result, it is hoped, 
in an economy which will be able to maintain a high level of 
employment without experiencing serious recessions every sev- 
eral yean as we experienced for the decade after World War H. 

It is not necessary for the purposes cf this paper to explain 
or to examine in detail this policy, but it is important to in- 
dicate that we are now following economic policies which will 
tend to m a intai n high levels of employment and to generate 
ecooomic growth in the economy. Thus we can face the future 
with reasonable assurance that for many years to come, the 
economy may be operating at dose to foil capacity. 

In this type of environment the ability of youth and other 
workers to obtain jobs will be greatly enhanced. Obviously, 
the demand for labor w31 be exceedingly brisk and such con- 
ditions will permit a high degree of mobility of labor, whether 
it be geographical, occupational, or industrial. If this is so, it 
seems that the training of youth for tills type of world of 
work might well be different from the training of youth for 
a world of work which experiences periodic economic fluctua- 
tions and inadequa te economic growth. It is essential that the 
leadership in education in general, and in vocational and 
technical education in particular, have knowledge and under- 
standing of this type of economic policy. They should be able 
to translate the impact of this chan* in economic policy upon 
the programs which are developed in the vocational and 
technical high schools. Whether or not this economic predic- 
tion is fulfilled, the fact remains that leaden in the field must 
be aware of the implications of these various types of poli- 
cies so they can be translated into their educational programs. 

Composition of the Labor Force 

During the past decade there have been, inter alia, two 
significant changes in the composition of the labor force. One 
has been the large number of workers employed in service 
industries in contrast to manufacturing industries. In fa c t , in 
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the early ‘fifties the number employed in the former category 
began to exceed the number employed in the latter category. 
The other significant change was the increasing proportion of 
workers engaged in nonproduction work. This is a reflection, in 
part, of the increased emphasis on research and development. 

On the basis of projections made by the U. S. Department 
of Labor it is anticipated that these trends will continue. We 
shall also discover that within manufacturing significant shifts 
will be taking place in employment among the various indus- 
tries. With this changing character in composition of the labor 
force, it would seem reasonable that the leaders in the fields 
of vocational and technical education reexamine the educa- 
tional curriculum which is being offered in vocational educa- 
tion, both in the high schools and in the post-secondary 
schools, for the purpose of adapting it to these changes. 

In the past it was not unreasonable to assume that workers 
would be engaged in one occupation and even attached to one 
employer for their entire lives. Today, it is anticipated that 
youngsters going into the labor force will face five or six job 
changes in a number of occupations and/or industries during 
the entire course of their working lives. These changes in the 
composition of the labor force takes place from year to year, 
and the projections are constantly being adjusted as new knowl- 
edge comes to those persons who make the projections. There- 
fore, it is essential that the leaders in the field of vocational 
and technic al education have the ability to study, examine, and 
analyze thjse changes in the composition of the labor force 
so they ate in a position to adapt the curricula in the school 
systems m order to meet the needs of the youth as well as 

the needy of employers. 

> 

Character of Unemployment 

In recent years economists have been engaged in great 
debate as to whether or not the unemployment which has 
persisted over the years is a function of ineffective demand 
or is structural. If it is assumed that unemployment results 
from ineffective demand, then the public policies followed 
would naturally call for tax reductions or increased govern- 
mental expenditures. If, on the other hand, the character of 
unemployment is structural, then these fiscal policies will not 
be able to absorb the unemployed into the labor market. 
Rather, what would be called for is increased expenditures in 
the field of education, training, and retraining. It is net the 
purpose of thi« paper to get into the debate as to whether or 
not the unemployment is a result of one factor or another. 
It is not unreasonable to state that governmental policy de- 
signed to minimize the rate of unemployment would have to 
follow both directions. 

It would seem to me that leaders in the field of vocational 
and technical education should be competent to understand 
this type of debate and to develop programs to meet these 
particular needs. It is also important that these leaders under- 
stand the structural unemployment which does exist For ex- 
ample, there are many who contend that tax policy cannot 
absorb certain types of unemployed and that even certain 
types of our manpower training programs cannot meet the 
needs of the unemployed. We find, for example, large num- 
bers of youth who are unemployed have no skill, and do not 
have the abilities to learn a skill. We find other groups who 
are displaced as a result of technological change and because 



of age, or lack of education, do not have the basic abilities 
to develop new skills in new jobs which will pay them at 
least the wages to which they have been accustomed. We also 
find that nonwhites face various handicaps, some of which re- 
flect the inadequacy of vocational education. 

To what extent must the leaders of vocational and techni- 
cal education develop appropriate programs to meet these 
particular problems? Here too, it is essential that these leaders 
be trained to understand the changing character of employ- 
ment for the purpose of developing techniques to meet these 
demands. 

Another area in which there will seem to be some elements 
of hidden unemployment is the area of woman power. Here 
we find many women, after a number of years of child-raising, 
who are interested in returning to the labor force either on a 
part-time or full-time basis. To what extent have we been 
able to develop programs to meet the needs of these women? 

Changing Technology 

Probably the most significant characteristic of our economy 
today is its rapidly changing technology. We may well dis- 
cover that tomorrow’s jobs will not require today’s skills. In the 
education and training of youth it is essiential that they be pre- 
pared for the future and not the present Thus, leaders in edu- 
cation should be equipped to understand the implications of 
the changing technology and translate them into the curriculum. 

The ability to perform this function will stem from educa- 
tion and training in the social sciences and not from education 
and training in narrow skills. It is suggested that new methods 
and curricula in the education of youngsters must be found if 
the youngsters are to be prepared adequately for the world 
of work. 

The Relationship of Economics to the Problem of 
Man, Education, and Work 

As indicated earlier, economics can be considered a dis- 
cipline which stresses methods of analysis. It is, in effect, a 
way of looking at particular problems. 

Economists, for example, generally stress the fact that man 
has unlimited wants but must use limited resources in order 
to satisfy these wants. Therefore, we are constantly faced with 
the problem of allocating our resources in such a manner 
that the net result will maximize the goals of our society 
This means that citizens constantly must make decisions be- 
tween alternative approaches to their problems. There is gen- 
eral recognition, for example, that man has an extensive list 
of long-range objectives. We frequently discover that not all 
of his objectives can be achieved. One must be made subor- 
dinated to another. What differs among us all is the fact that 
we all have a different order of priorities. 

We utilize in economics the concept of “opportunity cost,” 
which can be defined as the cost attributable to doing one 
thing rather than another. This concept derives from the 
notion of foregone opportunities that have to be sacrificed in 
doing this one thing. Related to this concept of cost is, of 
course, the benefits derived from this investment in a resource. 
Thus, cost-benefit analyses, with which economists have been 
increasingly concerned in recent years— with particular refer- 
ence to education— can be exceedingly useful to educational 
leaders. 
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It is fair to stats that at the present time the Federal gov- 
ernment is engaged in large expenditures in the field of edu- 
cation. We have expenditures for elementary and secondary 
education as well as higher education. We have expenditures 
for vocational education as well as expenditures to assist low 
income groups. We spend money for training and retraining 
of youth and* other workers. The real question confronting 
any educational decision maker is what is the most effective 
way to spend this money. This means that we must be con- 
cerned with the question of whether or not the benefits— both 
private and social— derived from a particular expenditure ex- 
ceeds or does not exceed that particular expenditure. In addi- 
tion, we would like to know whether or not an expenditure in 
one direction would yield a greater or lesser return than ex- 
penditure in another direction. 

Economists recognize that education plays an important 
role in the understa n d in g of earning differentials, income dis- 
tribution, the incidence of unemployment, etc. There is also 
recognition that an education is not only a consumption good 
but also an investment good. This means that if we decide 
to invest in education we may discover that it yields returns 
considerably above those investments in other forms. 

Many educators have resisted the interest of economists 
in the field of education. Such resistance reflects a misunder- 
standing of the role that economists can play in ^—faring the 
educational decision maker on policy questions. Some educa- 
tors think that economists make judgments on the wisdom of 
expenditures on education in pure money terms and that effi- 
ciency becomes the sole objective. Other educators think that 
education is “good” regardless of costs and, therefore, there 
is no need to examine the whole question of costs and bene- 
fits. Let us examine these two views briefly. 

Economists start with the assumption that the educational 
decision maker is faced with a limited amount of financial 
resources and, therefore, faces the decision of allocating the 
scarce financial resources among a number of desirable ob- 
jectives. It is not the function of the economists to set the 
educational goals of the society, but rather to indicate the 
costs of and returns from alternative decisions. Nor does the 
economist ignore the noneconomic factors, but he may sug- 
gest ways and means of quantifying these factors. In general, 
the economist can discuss questions of feasibility, efficiency, 
and consequences of alternative types of educational decisions. 
Inputs into the educational system are measurable and even 
some of the outputs are measurable. But just because certain 
results of education-cultural and spiritual-are difficult, if not 
impossible, to measure does not mean that we should not 
concentrate on these benefits of education which are measur- 
able. Failure to take these cost-benefit factors into account 
explicitly means that they are considered implicitly on a set 
of assumptions unknown to the decision maker. Some of the 
questions with which the decision maker in voca tional educa- 
tion should be concerned might include: 

(1) Does the investment in vocational education 
yield the return greater or lesser than an investment in 
an academic education, assuming equal costs? 

(2) It it better to invest money in teacher training 
or in the physical facilities of the schools? 

(3) Which particular programs in the field of voca- 
tional education yield a greater return? 



(4) What types of curricula yield a greater or lesser 
return, assuming equal costs? 

(5) What will be the demand for various types of 
students at different educational levels in 1970, 1975, or 
1980? Within a given educational level whtt will be the 
demand for graduates with different types of education, 
including the field of vocational and technical education? 

(6) What types of skills are required in the future, 
what effect will technological change have on these 
skills, and what new skills must be developed? 

These questions are simply a sample of the types of ques- 
tions with which a vocational leader must be confronted. In 
order to answer questions of this type it is essential that he 
be well trained in a field of economics, or at least have an 
understanding of this field, so that he could co mmuni cate with 
economists who can conduct studies for him and provide the 
answers for him. In any event, it is important that the edu- 
cational leader has a full appreciation of the role that eco- 
nomics can play in assisting him in making si gnific ant deci- 
sions in the field of education, with particular reference to 
cost-benefit. 

The Preparation of Educational Leadership for the 
Administration of Vocational and Technical Programs 
It seems that the entire stress in the education of persons 
who will eventually administer vocational and technical pro- 
grams should be shifted from that of technique to one of a 
broad education in the various social sciences, including sub- 
stantial training in research techniques. It is recognized that 
we live in a highly dynamic society in which technological 
change is constantly taking place. This means that any educa- 
tional leader in vocational education should have a full under- 
standing of the dynamic character of our economy, and the 
impact this has on the development of curriculum, the train- 
ing of teachers, etc., in the field of vocational education. The 
leader should be in a position to read and understand the 
contributions made by economists in these areas as well as 
to interpret them and to apply them to their various programs. 
This can result only if he has training in research and has the 
competency to evaluate the research of others. 

Vocational educators should rid themselves of the notion 
that people who play a leadership role in vocational educa- 
tion must come out of the shops. Rather, such a person should 
have a broad liberal arts background, including a great stress 
in the area of the social sciences. Although this paper is con- 
cerned solely with economics, it is obviously desirable that 
such educational leaders be well-grounded in the fields of 
psychology and sociology. Probably one of the great weak- 
nesses of the leadership in vocational education today is that 
these leaders have a limited understanding of the society in 
which they live and a limited knowledge of the infl ue n ce of 
social, economic, and political forces on the lives of peoples. 
Without such understanding and knowledge it seems that it is 
impossible for them to provide the leadership necessary to 
change the whole direction of vocational education. 

The leaders in the field of vocational education have also 
been exceedingly narrow in their approach to the training of 
youth for work. They have concentrated generally on the 
higher quality student who is capable of going through a voca- 
tional education program for the purpose of acquiring a spe- 
cific skill. They have tended to ignore those youngsters who 
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do not hme the abflitiei to go through either an academic 
program or a vocational e du ca t ion program. Theee are the 
youngsters who go forth into the world of work and seek a 
certain semiskilled job. We find these limited skills being con- 
stantly outmoded and die requirements changing. To what 
extent should the vocational e du ca t ion turn its attention to 
this group of youngsters? Should they not be preparing these 
youngsters for training In certain occupational dusters rather 
than specific skills? Should not such training inc lude a knowl- 
edge of the work environment into which these youngsters 
would enter? 



Conclusion 

Some effort has been m11 ^ in this paper to indicate that 
leaders in the field of vocational and te^bnienl education should 
have training in the field of economics so dial (1) they css 
understand the implications of a dynamic society which call 
for new skills; (2) they can develop the appropriate curricula 
to meet these new demands; (3) they are capable of nuirfag 
intelligent decisions among the many demands which are made 
for funds for programs; (4) they are competent to devdop and 
understand research conducted in their areas in order to develop 
appropriate voc ation a l and technical education programs. 
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The Role of Economics in the Training of Leaders 
in the Field of Vocational and Technical Education 1 

by 

Herbert Levine 2 



Dr. Kaufman sets a high goal for vocational education 
by suggesting that “the vocational education leader should be 
in a position to read and understand the contribution made 
by economists. . . .” Granting Dr. Kaufman’s underlying as- 
sumption that an educated man can understand economics, he 
does make a good case for the role of economics in the train- 
ing of leaders in the field of vocational and technical education. 

Vocational education can be a four-year mishap— an interim 
between childhood play, unproductive manhood, and adult 
idleness. Billions of dollars can be spent training youth for 
permanent unemployment This would be a calamity for the 
individual and for the Nation. 

Dr. Kaufman quite properly asks, “What will the *world 
of work* look like? If one cannot deal with this question with 
any modicum of success, how does one know what to train 
for and teach about?" 

Dr. Kaufman tells us that “Significant changes have taken 
place in the broad area of governmental economic policy, the 
composition of the labor force, the character of unemploy- 
ment, and in the technological structure of the economy. Each 
of these changes has had, and will continue to have, profound 
impact on the world of work and in turn should affect the 
education and training of leaders in vocational and technical 
education." Regardless of whether or not Dr. Kaufman’s eco- 
nomic prediction is fulfilled, and there are many who differ, 
he correctly states, “The fact remains that leaders in the field 
must be aware of the implications of these various types of 
policies and changes so that they can be translated into their 
educational programs." 

Dr. Kaufman suggests that the education of persons who 
will eventually administer vocational and technical programs 
should be shifted from that of technique to one of a broad 
education in the various social sciences, including substantial 
training in research techniques. He raises the question whether 
there ought to be a liberal arts program for vocational educa- 
tion practitioners or whether it might not be more profitable 
to graft onto vocational education graduates of the regular 
liberal arts degree. He makes a valid point by claiming that 
leadership at all levels of our society, be it in education, gov- 
ernment, business, or trade unions, needs to be capable of 
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thinking through the broad conception which must underlie 
any successful social planning. However, I have a tendency 
to like the idea that leadership in vocational education ought 
to, as often as possible, come out of the work experience area, 
which, in the coming years, will be somewhat divorced from 
what we now call the shop. It would appear to me that some 
sort of marriage of shop and academia, some intelligent rela- 
tionship of the broad conception to the techniques and skills 
of production in the work place needs to be made. 

We have so compartmentalized education that the seat 
sometimes has contempt for the legs. Perhaps some sections 
of academia need a liberal education about the nature of 
man, his capabilities, and his works. Whitehead tells us that 
a people that does not value trained intelligence is doomed. 
Perhaps we need to revise our system of economic and other 
values. Why does one man receive $5,000 per year for an 
occupational service and another $12 or $50,000? What is a 
fair price for a carpenter? Shall we train people to work in 
the glamour industries, on new metals for space travel, or 
prepare them for lower paying, currently considered lower 
status jobs? How will the decision be made? On the color of 
skin? How much work does our society need to be done? 
What kind of work? How many people will be involved? How 
many hours of work? 

Can we develop a relationship between the school, the 
work place, and leisure time which can make vocational and 
other education contribute their values to our society? 

Does vocational education have any responsibility beyond 
the high school— not only for its own professional value, which 
is under discussion at the moment, but for the millions of 
Americans whose world of work is changing at such a chaotic 
rate? Does not vocational education suffer from the concept 
of a finished four-year program? Can it be geared to meeting 
the needs of continuing vocational education? 

Is it possible that as vocational education develops into 
the maturity of high quality professionalization through courses 
of study leading to the doctoral degree it can make a contri- 
bution to the national dialogue on the purposes and character 
of our American educational system? Perhaps we can rivet 
once and for all time the marriage of ideas and action re- 
quired to develop the forces of production and the people 
who manipulate them in such a way so that there can be 
plenty for all in modern society. 
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A Doctoral Program in Vocational Education 

as a Behavioral Science 

by 

Daniel Katz 1 



The Educational Challenges of a Changing Society 
The meet dramatic problem we face today, and will con- 
tinue to face for the foreseeable future, is the unprecedented 
rate of change in the technological and scientific aspects of 
our society. It is sot change as such but the exponential rate 
of change which has affected our social institutions. Every 
year over 1,200,000 articles appear in the 60,000 
journals in addition to about 60,000 books and 100,000 re- 
search reports. Scientific and technical publications have uou- 
Ucd in number in the United States approximately every 
twenty years since 1800. The information explosion has Ivm 
paralleled by a transformation of the industrial bas e of our 
society both in processes of production and in processes of 
communication and organization. The earlier shift was from 
a stage where the bulk of the people were in pr imary indus- 
tries of fanning and mining to a period where the majority 
were employed in secondary industry of manufacture. The 
present shift is from secondary industry to tertiary industry 
of service, sales, and communication. 

We are in fact just beginning the technological revolution 
which promises to go wider and deeper than the industrial 
revolution. The industrial revolution was basically the appli- 
cation of technological folklore to productive enterprises. Such 
knowledge as the discovery of steam was harnessed to the 
steam engine. But the development of scientific theory and 
principles was in its infancy as were its applications. Today, 
however, we are putting to work the vast armentarium of sci- 
ence to transform our society. 

Against the general background' of exponential change, of 
technological mutations, and of institutional rearrangement, 
the education of future citizens must be considered. Though 
an accelerating rate of change makes prediction difficult, it 
should be possible to draw some general inferences about 
present and future educational policy. 

Perhaps the most general conclusion that can be reached 
is that the leaders in technical and vocational educ a tio n can 
no longer follow their specialized and narrow roles. They 
must be trained in doctoral programs which are as broad and 
deep as the other disciplines. They must be both specialists 
in vocational education and behavioral scientists as well. This 
is necessary because they must be able to imdera fnd and 
assess the trends of environmental and social change. They 
must be so trained as to be competent consumers of behav- 
ioral science research if not researchers themselves. They must 
be able to comprehend the complex interrelationships of our 
social' system and its many component subsystems and to 
appraise system change in terms of new inputs and resulting 
organizational modification. They must be able to relate their 
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own profession to industry, to government, and to education 
in general. They should be able to conceptualize the new 
emerging relationships and set new goals for their field. 

The challenges which will face us in preparing youth and 
adults for the world of work can be examined in terms of 
the new demands created by a changing society for the roles 
people will be expected to assume. These demands can be 
considered in the broad framework of five types of capacities: 
(1) technical skills, (2) social skills of relating to others, (3) 
adaptive personality traits, (4) conceptual skills, and (5) 
the ethical or moral orientation of the person. (Vocations! 
education does not, of course, stop at the first level of tech- 
nical skills.) The continuing changes in our society are affect- 
ing the nature of the skills expected at all five levels. 

Technical skills. The technical skills are increasingly less 
particularized with respect to mastery of a specific technique 
or a bit of technical knowledge. Nothing is outmoded faster 
than such phenotypic competence. What is necessary is more 
generalized skill, more understanding of the basic principle 
involved to permit of ready transfer. In some ways this means 
a return to the type of generalized ability of the old craftsman 
save that the generalized skill he possessed is not identical 
with the ability needed by the operator in an automated plant. 
The new technical skills will increasingly call for the ability 
to see the relationships between measures, whether dial read- 
ings or sets of signals— a ratio-minded rather than an abso- 
lutists approach. Increasingly, too, there will be the need for 
appreciation of various kinds of decoding and encoding proc- 
esses. Psychological research on the nature of these general 
technical skills, on their degree of transferability and on their 
teaching can play a major role in bringing about curricular 
revision. Programmed learning, for example, has already dem- 
onstrated its efficacy for the teaching of such general technical 
skills. 

Social skills. As more and more jobs shift from the factory 
to the office, from direct production to marketing and service, 
the job description will include the ability to relate to othen 
in effective fashion. Not only is the content of jobs rh«n r *n f 
but the whole culture is moving toward a greater people- 
orientation. Today we even expect physicians to treat their 
patients as people capable of some understanding. Industry 
has long recognized the clerks and other personnel denting 
with the public should so act as not to titfipwiiw th ei r cli- 
entele. Within an organization, moreover, the employee’s rela- 
tion to his fellow employees and to his supervisor is an im- 
portant variable making for the success of the enterprise and 
the satisfaction of its members. The inference is clear, <Vn j 
that increasingly social skills will become necessary for the 
carrying out of the job successfully. 
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Thu* far sensitivity training, T-group experience, and courses 
in group dynamics have been restricted in good part to man* 
agerial personnel. There is no reason for this arbitrary restric- 
tion, however, for the rank-and-file employee also has a need 
for such training and also has considerable capacity for pro- 
fiting from it. In time such courses will be required of students 
in the graduate program in vocational education and some 
basic training of this type needs to be pushed down into the 
vocational secondary school. Again research is needed to trans- 
late training programs successful at the adult level into courses 
in the secondary school. 

Adaptive skills. If technical skills are learned at a general 
level and if social skills are also required, the individual al- 
ready has moved toward the development of his adaptive 
capacities. By tuch capacities we refer to the genen ability 
to handle both success and failure experiences without undue 
impairment of functioning. The need for the development of 
this type of capacity will become greater as we move into 
more and more automation, which will make obsolescent 
some of the individual’s old job skills and habits. He will have 
to assume a new and different role. The shift will be met in 
part by his generalized technical skills, but in addition (he 
individual with internal resources, with high ego strength, and 
with a high degree of coping behavior rather than defensive- 
ness will be at a premium in making such adjustments. 

Though there is some research on ego strength and coping 
behavior, there are great gaps in our knowledge on adaptive 
capacity and its development Yet we do know some thing* 
which should be in the hands of vocational and elementary 
teachers. Specifically, it is important to attempt to develop 
realistic levels of aspiration in children through adjusti their 
success and failure experiences to their efforts and their per- 
formance. It has been demonstrated that children who are 
high need achievers tend to take risks at the intermediate 
levels of the scale and to avoid extreme shifts in their as- 
piration level from task to task in the same series of per- 
formances. In other words, they realistically appraise their 
goals in relation to probability of success. Negro students who 
have perceived little relation between their own efforts and 
success in the past do not adapt to the shifting objective re- 
turn but will follow the gambler’s pattern in risk taking as 
if the outcome were out of their control. 

The findings of the many experiments in social psychology 
on risk taking, ego strength, and adaptability cannot be com- 
municated directly to the vocational teacher at the elementary 
or secondary school level very effectively by the social psy- 
chologist. This is one of the tasks for the graduate of the 
doctoral program in vocational education. It should be added 
that adaptability is closely related to problems of motivation 
and of school dropout It has been demonstrated that the 
dropouts are generally the students not making the grade 
academically. 

Conceptual skills. In the past we have generally considered 
conceptual skills to be the domain of those who go on to 
academic and professional careers. Automation is not only 
tending to eliminate lower level management jobs; it is also 
replacing the robot of the assembly line by a worker respon- 
sible for watching a number of instruments. Though there 



may be less of a sharp break in the future between the hourly 
and the salaried worker in the use of conceptual skills, there 
is the problem of the tremendous advantage enjoyed by those 
with advanced mathematical training. Vocational education 
for the future may have to give major attention to the meth- 
ods of introducing more mathematical training into its cur- 
riculum. Mathematics is the major conceptual tool of an 
automated society. 

Ethical orientation. Two major factors are leading to an 
increased concern with traits of character in industry. 

(a) In an automated plant the worker often assumes a degree 
of responsibility of major proportions. He has under his sur- 
veillance fantastically expensive equipment Absenteeism, care- 
lessness, and irresponsibility tolerated in the old factory are 
no longer permissible in the automated set-up. Manufacturing 
concerns, as they automate, screen their workers on character 
traits of stability, responsibility, and morality. Deviation from 
ethical norms of temperance, for example, are too risky to 
be afforded. 

(b) A second major factor is the growth of a democratic 
ethic in our organizational society which recognizes the essen- 
tial dignity of the human being as a person, the need for 
equality of opportunity for people of all races and creeds, and 
the desirability of involving people through active participation 
in the structures in which they work. This growing democratic 
ethic, like the forces in automation, creates more emphasis 
upon the character traits of the individual. The cooperative 
rather than the antagonistic personality, the socially-minded 
rather than the egocentric individual, the democratic rather 
than the authoritarian character are essential to the operation 
of most modern organizations. 

Just as social skills are going to be more and more a rec- 
ognized part of job descriptions, so too will traits of ethical 
character be considered in the employment of people. And 
again the horizons of the vocational educator may need to 
be expanded to into ways in which vocational training 
must include the whole person. 

Suggestions for a Doctoral Program in Education 

These suggestions are directed at broadening the training 
of the doctoral student and will not attack the specific skills 
of specialized vocational education. The assumption that is 
made is that Ph.D.’s or their equivalent in education should 
not differ fundamentally from other behavioral scientists. It 
is true that the particular problem area may differ somewhat 
but the basic methods, the basic concepts, and the basic proc- 
esses are the same. Just as social psychologists collaborate 
with political scientists in studying political parties and elec- 
toral behavior because they are dealing with the same generic 
processes, so too can sociologists, psychologists, and educators 
work together on problems of training and socialization. The 
following suggestions ore made, however, from the perspec- 
tive of my own discipline, social psychology. They propose 
core training in five sub-areas which are not only the most 
relevant for the educational challenges confronting us, but 
which are also basic areas in social psychology itself. They 
are: (1) research methodology, (2) human learning and per- 
formance, (3) group dynamics, (4) personality and motivation, 
and (5) the social psychology of organizations. 
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Methodology. The new doctoral program should include a 
total of at least three one-semester courses in statistics, meas- 
urement, and research methodology. The objective should not 
be to turn out full-fledged researchers, but rather to produce 
sophisticated consumers of research. In other words, the grad- 
uates of the program would not only be in a better position 
to evaluate research publications, but they would be able to 
utilize research findings and to know when to call upon re- 
searchers to deal with specific problems. The objective is thus 
to go beyond the conventional methods course. The three- 
semester training, moreover, should furnish the basis for the 
student doing research dissertation of a limited character. 

Ideally there should be enough freedom in the doctoral 
pogrom for the student who wants to receive more training 
in research methods to take advanced courses in this area in 
the social science departments. Where students have had the 
equivalent of one or more of these three courses, the require- 
ment could of course be waived. 

It should also be added that the research methods course 
should include both lectures and a practicum. The practicum 
would not consist of carrying through a complete research 
project. This is time consuming and often restricted in the 
experience gained. Rather, the practicum sessions would be 
spent in actual experience with the many techniques of social 
research. For example, students could be given protocols from 
need achievement tests to score, they could be afforded an 
opportunity to code their observations of behavior, they could 
conduct some interviews, draw a sample, etc. The purpose 
would be to give them some experiential content for the prin- 
ciples of methodology discussed in clsss. 

Human Learning and Performance. Two one-semester courses 
in the experimental psychology of learning and performance 
would add considerably to the student’s knowledge of funda- 
mental processes of learning, of generalizability of skills, and 
of factors affecting performance. The performance course could 
deal with man-machine systems and information processing. 
These courses would assume previous work in courses in edu- 
cational psychology and an elementary knowledge of statistics. 

Group Dynamics and Interpersonal Relations. Two one-ce- 
m ester courses would be valuable in this area. The first could 
deal with group experimentation, basic group processes and 
their utilization for problem solving and attitude change. The 
second could be a practicum involving sensitivity training and 
T-group practice. Ideally, the two courses could be reduced 
in credit and run concurrently during the year. 

Personality, Character Development and Motivation. Again, 
two one-semester courses could deal with the socialization 
process as it affects personality development, the nature of 
defense mechanisms and coping behavior, personality change, 
and the character of motivational patterns and their modi- 
liability. 

Social Psychology of Organizations. A one-semester course 
in the nature of social systems and their informational and 
psychological inputs. An open system approach could be util 
ized and the objective would be to give understanding of the 
functional and dysfunctional aspects of organizational struc 



tures. Processes of organizational change affecting complex 
interlocking role systems could be given major emphasis. 

Internship Experience. Students would be expected to spend 
half-time for a full year in an internship in some on-going 
enterprise, e.g., some change program in a vocational school, 
some industrial innovation of in-service training, some action 
research project, etc. This experience would be under the 
supervision of a staff member and students would meet in a 
seminar once a week to discuss their experiences. 

A Research Doctoral Dissertation. It is proposed that stu- 
dents still be required to submit a dissertation based upon 
their research, but that the requirement be made more real- 
istic by abandoning the old criterion of a significant original 
contribution to knowledge. Instead, the requirement would 
allow for a replication of older research or a piece of a larger 
research project The objective would be to develop thorough 
understanding of the research process rather than to insist 
upon a new contribution to knowledge. 

The five suggested series of courses would comprise thirty 
hours of work or the equivalent of two full semesters and a 
summer, i.e., one full year of graduate study. This program 
would greatly enrich the student’s background and enable 
him to deal more effectively with the challenges described 
above for vocational education. It would still leave time for 
relevant graduate work in economics and in education. 

It is also suggested that the pattern of graduate education 
be flexible in that a student who gets excited by one of the 
five areas described above be permitted to take more advanced 
work in this area. The thirty hours gives a broad orientation 
and some coverage of five important sub-areas. In addition, 
however, he may want to develop and integrate materials in 
one of these sub-areas with materials in a problem area of 
vocational education. For example, he could go on to ad- 
vanced work in learning and performance to apply concepts 
of man-machine systems to curricular changes and do his 
dissertation on some phase of the problem. 

Implementation 

One way of handling the problem of maintaining quality 
in the courses suggested is through a cooperative program 
with psychology and sociology. At The University of Michigan 
we have a joint doctoral program for educaional psychology 
supervised by a committee with representatives from the School 
of Education and the Psychology Department. Students in 
this program take a number of the courses required of all 
psychology graduate students as well as some courses in edu- 
cation and some courses specially designed for them. Similarly 
the School of Social Work has instituted a joint doctoral pro- 
gram with the social science departments. Their students can 
elect to make the program a joint one with either psychology, 
sociology, social psychology, or economics 

The advantages of such joint programs are great. They 
Mire advantage of the strength and resources of the existing 
social science departments, and this is important at a time 
when it is difficult to recruit a new staff of social scientists. 
Students involved in the joint courses are mutually stimulated. 
It is a challenge for students from social work to come into 
our department for a course with our students, and they re 
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•pond wife effort and enthusiasm. Moreover, it helps to recruit 
first-rate students if they know they will receive degrees in 
such a joint program. Finally, it brings together social sci- 
entists and professional staff members and destroys the myth 
of the independence of their areas of work. Altogether, our 
experience with joint programs has been highly rewarding to 
staff and students alike. The proof of pudding is in the prod- 
ucts turned out These new Ph.D.’s have gone on to important 
posts in professional work, in research administration, and in 
the academic community. 

Of the courses outlined above, the last four could be joint 
courses with psychology. The first one on research methodol- 
ogy could also be a joint course, but it should be designed to 
take account of the needs of graduate students in educa tion. 
On the other side of the ledger is the advantage of more 
specific tailoring of the courses for education students if they 
are not joint courses. The decision, of course, about the wiser 
policy is dependent upon many factors. 

Finally, a few words are in order about the roles these 
new doctoral students could ■— after g radua ti on . They 
would be in demand for governmental posts in vocational 
education at the national, state, and local levels for adminis- 
trative-professional positions. Their knowledge of research pro- 
cedures and their broader social science training would be 
welcomed. Some of them would move into rresarch adminis- 
tration, others into action rules. Another rule open to 
would be in university settings in schools and departments of 



education. Even where new doctoral programs are not insti- 
tuted, these graduates would be highly acceptable within mote 
traditional frameworks. Industry, too, would compete for the 
products of a doctoral program in vocational education. We 
have many requests from industrial enterprises for graduates 
of our doctoral program in social psychology, but with a few 
exceptions most of our students are so remote from indus- 
trial problems that they have prefe r red to remain in the aca- 
demic world. Students, however, who already are interested 
in practical issues of vocational training may well be attracted 
by the opportunities of making a contribution in an industrial 
setting. Finally, a few would become research specialists and 
carry out some of the many research projects which will mul- 
tiply in the years ahead. 

Running through a number of the posts which these peo- 
ple may move into is a rather new role— that of the eh»«ge 
agent or social engineer. These people will be leaders in voca- 
tional education because they can bridge the gap betwe en the 
soda! sciences and the practical problems of educational 
change. In the physical sdeaeea we have developed similar 
action roles: the engineer applies knowledge from die phydcal 
sciences, the doctor applies knowledge from the Mriogh l 
s c iences. At the present time there is no dwflw gro up which 
serves as a bridge between the social aciences and tha prepara- 
tion of youth for the world of work. Your new doctoral pro- 
gram can be the beginning of a profou n d change in the 
character of vocational education. 
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